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PROPOSED INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 





The rights of labor are recognized in a 
recent draft of the Inter-American Con- 
vention on the Protection of Human 
Rights. On October 2, 1968, the Council 
of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) adopted the draft as a working 
document for a forthcoming Inter-American 
Specialized Conference. Adoption of 
the Convention as an agenda item for 
the conference, while far short of ac- 
ceptance and ratification by OAS coun- 
tries, is a significant step forward in 
the 20-year-old process of crystallizing 
a consensus on this fundamental and far- 
reaching subject. 


Labor Rights 


Three assurances are given to labor 
in this document: (1) The prohibition 
of slavery and forced labor (article 5); 
(2) the right to organize and freely 
join labor unions (article 15); and (3) 
a declaration, by states ratifying the 
Convention, of the intention to legis- 
late provisions conducive to"fair wages, 
employment opportunities and acceptable 
working conditions for all" (article 
25). The label “labor rights" does not 
appear as an itemin thedraft Convention. 

Forced labor, slavery, and servitude 
in all forms are prohibited. The pro- 
hibition does not apply to lawfully con- 
victed criminals in countries which 
permit forced labor as punishment for 
certain crimes, to military service, to 
work performed by conscientious objec- 
tors in lieu of military service, to 
civil defense, nor to normal civic ob- 
ligations. 


The statements of the general right 
to freedom of association and the spe- 
cific right to join labor unions are 
qualified. The right of association is 
made subject to restrictions "prescribed 
by law and necessary in a democratic 
society in the interest of national se- 
curity, public safety, or public order, 
or for the protection of public health 
or morals, orof the rights and freedoms 
of others."" National labor unions, and 
the activity of international labor 
unions, are made subject to regulation 
by law. The Convention also authorizes 
the restriction by law of union rights 
of government employees and the prohi- 
bition of unionization by armed forces 
or police. Moreover, the closed shop 
is outlawed in the present draft, which 
stipulates that "No one may be obliged 
to belong to any association or labor 
union." 

In addition to commitments relating 
to wages, employment, and working con- 
ditions, states that ratify the Conven- 
tion by subscribing to article 25 will 
declare their intention of including in 
their domestic legislation legal provi- 
sions conducive to other objectives. 
These include the equitable distribu- 
tion of national income, reforms leading 
to equitable and efficient land-tenure 
systems, accelerated industrialization, 
stability in domestic price levels, 
eradication of illiteracy and expansion 
of educational opportunities for all, 
proper nutrition, adequate housing for 
all sectors of the population, and urban 
conditions that offer opportunity for a 
healthful, productive, and full life. 








Enforcement 


Several passages in che draft Conven- 
tion relating to enforcement are of in- 
terest specifically to labor. The ex- 
isting Inter-American Commission on Hu- 
man Rights is continued and anew Inter- 
American Court of Human Rights is crea- 
ted. Article 26 provides that every 
ratifying nation which is a federation, 
according to its constitution and laws, 
shall give effect to the provisions of 
the Convention in all its states, prov- 
inces, departments, or territories, 
Article 33 provides that any person or 
group of persons may lodge a complaint 
of a violation of the Convention with 
the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights. Article 34 provides that the 
Commission can receive and examine com- 
plaints of violation of the Convention 
made by one nation against another na- 
tion, provided that both nations at the 
time of ratifying the Convention have 
recognized the Commission, Article 49 
provides that a ratifying nation may 
declare that it recognizes the jurisdic- 
tion of the Inter-American Court of Hu- 
man Rights as binding inall matters that 
relate to the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the Convention, Article 52 pro- 
vides that after the Court has found a 
violation of a right or freedom protected 
by the Convention, the Court’ shall de- 
termine the amount of damages tobe paid 
to the injured party. Article 55 pro- 
vides that the judgment of the Court shall 
be final and may not be appealed, 

The exact import of these selected 
articles of the Convention is «lear only 
when they are read in conjunction with 
the rest of the articles. These few 
citations, however, may convey an im- 


pression of the scope of the procedural] 
and institutional provisions and of the 
effort of the framers todraft a Conven- 
tion that should be effective in prac. 
tice and not merely rhetorical. 


Historical Context 


} 

The present draft Convention is nota-| 
bly contemporary in the inclusion of 
specific labor rights among "human" 
rights, and in the assumption that eco- 
nomic development is essential to the 
protection of human rights. The strength 
of this assumption can be seen by a full 
reading of paragraph 2 of article 25, 
This paragraph recognizes the importance | 
of increased per capita national prod- | 
uct, increased productivity, diversi- 
fication of production, 
keting, promotion of private initiative 
in harmony with public action, 
sion of exports, and other economic ob- 
jectives. With respect to the economic 
objectives enumerated in article 25, 
the draft Convention contains recogni- 
tion of need and a declaration of in- 
tention to take appropriate domestic 
legislative action, but it does not 
spell out specific substantive treaty 
obligations at this time, 

This draft Convention is not a sudden 
inspiration. It has been in the pro- 
cess of creation since 1959 when the 
Fifth Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
American States referred the matter to 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists; 
the first draft of the present Conven- 
tion dates from that year. But serious 
thought about the need for such a Con- 
vention goes back much further--at least 





as far back as the 1948 Inter-American | 


Conference at Bogota. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








European Economic Community 


Free Movement of Labor Accomplished. 
Workers in the European Common Market 
now enjoy complete legal equality in 
their access to jobs, pay, and other 
working conditions. They and their fam- 
ilies can move freely or live anywhere 
in the six member states of the Europe- 
an Community (EC)--Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. The EC Council of Minis- 
ters, meeting in Brussels on July 29, 
completed the policy for the free move- 
ment of labor 18 months ahead of the 
deadline set by the 1957 Rome Treaty. 
Removing the last restrictions on labor 
mobility (Labor Developments Abroad, 
October 1966, p. 1), the principal in- 
novations include the following: 








¢ Work permits are no longer required. 

* Priority for nationals inhiring has 
been abolished. 

* Residence permits must be granted 
for 5 years and renewed automatically; 
they may not bewithdrawn simply because 
a worker has lost his job. 

+ Community workers, regardless of na- 
tionality, can vote for and be elected 
to representative bodies in their enter- 
prises. The former eligibility require- 
ment of 3 years' employment with the 
same firm is abolished. 

* The rights of workers wishing to 
bring members of their families to live 
with them have been extended. 

¢ The machinery for matching applica- 
tions with job vacancies has been im- 
proved and extended throughout the Com- 
munity. 

« Applications received by employment 
agencies from workers in member coun- 
tries will be given priority over those 
from outside the Community. 


* For member states with serious un- 
employment ina particular region or 
profession, a special procedure has 
been established todisseminate such in- 
formation among prospective job appli- 
cants or, in extreme cases, to suspend 
temporarily the clearinghouse machinery. 

--European Community, September 1968, 





United Kingdom 


Highlights From the TUC Conference, 
The Trades UnionCongress (TUC) held its 
centennial conference at Blackpool, Eng- 
land, in September 1968. The delegates, 
representing 9 million workers, dealt 
with the following important issues: 





1. Economic Policy. By avote of 7 to 
1 the conference demanded the repeal of 
the Labour Government's incomes  law-- 
legislation which empowers the Govern- 





ment's Prices and Incomes Board to re- 
view wage claims in advance in the in- 
terest of the national economy. The 


incomes law authorizes the Board to de- 
lay wage increases as long as 12 months. 
The unions are against Government inter- 
ference in the collective bargaining 
process ard consider the incomes law a 
violation of the unionists' right of 
collective bargaining. The TUC's own 
voluntary system of reviewing wage claims 
was supported by a narrow vote at the 
conference. A few weeks later, the La- 
bour Party's annual convention echoed 
the TUC's stand when amajority approved 
a resolution calling on the Government 
to end compulsory wage controls. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, however, declared 
that they intend tocontinue the incomes 
legislation, although some changes may 
be made when it comes up for renewal in 
December 1969, 








at the TUC conference also 

the Government for its de- 
measures and urged that it 
counteract rising unemployment, which 
may reach 700,000 early in 1969. One 
union official commented that workers 
will not strive for higher productivity 
if they are afraid of working themselves 
out of a job. 


Speakers 
criticized 
flationary 


2. Equal Pay forWomen. In aunanimous 
resolution, the conference asked the 
Government to ratify and implement with- 
in 2 years the International Labour Or- 
ganisation (ILO) Conventions 100and 111, 
which guarantee women's pay equal to 
men's pay for the same work. An amend- 
ment urged the TUC General Council, 
against its own advice, to support 
unions taking strike action over the 
equal pay issue. The motion was intro- 
duced by the Civil Service Clerical 
Association, which had been instrumental 
in achieving equal pay for female clerks 
in the civil service in 1961. A woman 
speaker stated that only 10 percent of 
British women receive pay equal to that 
of their male coworkers; that in her 
opinion there would be no improvement 
until women, withactive support of their 
male coworkers, took aggressive action 
to win equal pay. She referred to the 
successful women's strike at the Ford 
automobile plant in Dagenham (Labor 
Developments Abroad, September 1968, 
pe 9), where men workers supported the 
women's efforts. The Government has 
announced plans to introduce equal pay 
for women gradually over the next 7 
years. Studies of the probable cost 
are underway. 








3. Foreign Enterprise andUnions. The 
conference urged the Government to com- 
pel foreign firms operating in Britain 
to recognize trade unions and their bar- 
gaining rights. Speakers for the motion 





reported that (a) a large number of 
foreign firms have opened plants in 
Britain, sometimes assisted by the 


British Government, and then refused to 
recognize existing unions or agreements; 
(b) some foreign banks seem to ignore 
British trade union practices and in- 
dustrial relations; and (c) union offi- 


cials sometimes find it difficult to 
negotiate agreements with foreign-based 
firms because local managers have to refer! 
questions to headquarters in another 
country for decision. These complaints 
were directed at all foreign employers, | 
A TUC General Council official reminded 
the Congress that a TUC survey of 500 
firms opposing union recognition had 
shown the majority to be British. | 


4. Worker Participation. An _ 





union clash developed over a motion 
calling for legislation to provide union 
representation on the boards of nation- 
alized industries and other 





public | 


authorities and for greater union par- | 


ticipation in the management and ad- 
ministration of commercial and industrial 
firms. The motion finally was carried, 
although opposed by the electricians 
and plumbers on the grounds that moving 
into management decisionmaking would 
blunt the unions' negotiating powers. 


5. Leftists onGeneral Council. Elec- 
tions to the TUC General Council strength- 
ened the "leftwing" or extremist ele- 
ment. The change was significant not 
so much in numbers as in the quality of 
the new members and the strength of the 
unions they represent. Although the 
moderate leaders retain their majority, 
they will have to face the more powerful 
influence of the determined minority, 
which is about one-fourth of the Council. 





6. International Affairs. 
conference, the TUC issued a_ statement 
condemning the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. This issue overshadowed 
others, such asdefense expenditures and 
the war in Viet-Nam, which at previous 
conventions had received most of the fire, 
A speech dealing with international la- 
bor matters by an AFL-CIO fraternal 
delegate was well received and, for the 
first time in recent years, without 
heckling.--U,S. Embassy, London; British 


During the 








and American Press. 
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Progress of Industrial Training As- 





sessed. According to two recent articles 
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in Britain's Financial Times, 1/ the In- 
dustrial Training Act of 1964, intended 
to provide adequate training for the 
large numbers of skilled workers the 
country needs, has proved effective 
after 4 years in operation. Government- 
supervised and assisted training has be- 
come 4 major management preoccupation 
inmost industrial enterprises. Specific 
accomplishments between 1964 and early 





1968 are illustrated by the following 
data assembled by the author: 
e There are 40 Government training 


centers witha capacity of 8,600 trainees, 
compared with 22 centers with a capacity 
of 3,700 in 1964. 

. Twenty-five industrial training 
boards covering 16 million workers have 
been s©* upe 

. Grvup training programs have 
rupled to over 300. 

. Off-the-job training in the impor- 
tant engineering industry 2/ more than 
doubled. 

« In May 1967, 
in training, 15 percent 
1964. 

. Training periods for many crafts 
have been reduced from 5 to 4 years, 
and for some to 3 years. 

- Government training grants paid to 
industry in the year ended March 1968 
totaled £130 million (US$312 million). 


quad - 


450,000 workers were 
more than in 


1. Modular Training. Perhaps themost 
far-reaching development under the 
Training Act has' been the introduction 
of the modular concept, which involves 
periodic upgrading of aman's_ skills 
throughout his working life. Such up- 
grading depends on the demands of tech- 
nological change and the worker's capac- 
ity for advancement. The modular system, 
as outlined by the training board for 








1/ Elsbeth Ganguin in the 
Times of October 16 and October 25, 1968. 

2/ The widely used term "the engineer- 
ing industry" refers to the manufacturing 
industry group “Engineering and Electri- 
cal Goods" in the British Standard In- 
dustrial Classification. It includes 
the manufacture of electrical machinery, 
ordnance, and precision instruments, 


Financial 


the engineering industry, seeks to equip 
young trainees in their first year with 
an understanding of their craft, which 
would enable them to adapt to technologi- 
cal and other changes inthe future. This 
training is followed by detailed in- 
struction in at least two of a wide 
range of training packages or modules 
established for the industry. (In en- 
gineering there are now 53o0f these, and 
3 more are in preparation, but the num- 
ber will change along with technical 
developments.) During the basic period, 
which may be as short as 3 years, a 
series of tests is given to appraise 
each trainee's performance and progress. 
Incentives are offered to encourage 
acquisition of his chosen skill in the 
shortest possible time. When he attains 
the minimum standards of craftsmanship, 
each trainee is issued a certificate 
on which will be entered endorsements 
for additional modules he may master 
later on, enhancing his status. To en- 
able everyone to respond to change, re- 
gardless of age, workers already on the 


job are given the opportunity, along 
with the trainees, to acquire further 
knowledge and skills at intervals 


throughout theircareers. Both practical 
training and related theoretical courses 
at technical colleges are provided. In 
1968, about 10,000 engineering craft 
apprentices--one-third of the total-- 
are taking part in pilot experiments 
with the modular system. These experi- 
mental programs are carried out by 
large and small companies, some of them 


running the traditional apprentice 
scheme alongside the new one, After 
evaluating the results and making any 


improvements that may be required, the 
training board will decide when it wants 
the whole industry to convert tothe new 
system. Although it cannot compel com- 
panies to do so, it can withhold train- 
ing grants from those that do not con- 
form. The board has emphasized, however, 
that its recommendations on the modular 
scheme are to be considered as a guide 
that permits modifications, as long as 
the result remains "people who can re- 
spond to change."" The engineering in- 
dustry is the only one so far to adopt 
the modular system, but other industries, 





furniture 
are considering 


for example, 
manufacturing, hotels, 


construction, 


it. 
2. Problems. Some opposition has 
arisen, particularly on the part of 


smaller firms, to the annual levies im- 
posed by the training boards under the 
1964 legislation. Designed to spread 
the cost of training fairly throughout 
industry, the levies protect against 
the poaching of trained workers by en- 
terprises that do not have a_ training 
system of their own. Those who do estab- 
lish or improve their own training systems 
according to Government standards are 
rewarded with grants which may exceed 


the levies they are assessed. (The 
amount of the levy varies by industry; 
currently the highest is that of the 


engineering industry--2.5 percent of the 
total wage bill.) In awarding the grants, 
the training boards, on which labor and 
management are represented, take into 
account both the quantity andthe quality 
of the training provided by an_ enter- 
prise. Regarding the modular system, 
employers by and large have given it 
strong support in principle. Some 
aspects, however, still need to be ironed 
out with the unions. For example, the 
modular concept for engineering cuts 
across traditional craft lines and 
shortens apprentice training periods. 
The possibility of ex-miners and others 
being trained in engineering skills 
threatens the traditional union rules 
for entrance into the craft. The idea 
of workers having to upgrade their skills 
periodically conflicts with the tradi- 
tional view of a worker having served 
his time once and for all as an appren- 
tice. The shortening of apprenticeship 
periods reportedly is viewed with less 
reluctance by the unions than by the 
employers, who would have to start pay- 
ing adult rates to young workers sooner 
than heretofore. 


3. Outlook. The Central Training 
Council, which advises the Government 
under the act of 1964, not only has 


formulated training recommendations but 
also has aided industry in putting them 
into effect. It has explained new con- 


them to 
In its most 
advocated 


cepts ead the reasoning behind 
both management and labor. 
recent message, the Council 
increased flexibility in training and 
demanded the placing of retrained men 
into appropriate jobs. 

In bringing labor and management to- 


gether for consultation and negotiation 


to implement its recommendations, the 
author reported that the Training Coun- 
cil has contributed to better coopera- 
tion between the two. One indication 
of how people directly concerned with 
training in Britain feel about their 
system came froma team of training 
managers and shop stewards who compared 
it with what they found ona_ recent 
study tour to West Germany and _ the 
Netherlands. In their view, training 
obligations placed upon employers on 
the Continent exceed those in Britain, 
and their consensus was that British 
training methods are “comparable if not 
in advance" of others and that human 
relations in Britain are better.--U.S. 
Embassy, London, and British Sources. 





Spain 


Social Effects of the First Develop- 











ment Plan Reported. During the period 
of 1964-67 of the First Development 
Plan, significant improvements have 


occurred in wages, income distribution, 
and employment. On the other hand, the 


country is plagued by inflation. Span- 
ish workers still lack organizations 
that truly represent them and their 


interests. 


1, Wages. The minimum daily wage in- 
creased 60 percent during the 1964-67 
period, from 60 pesetas in 1964 to 96 
pesetas at the end of 1967. (In 1964, 
60 pesetas equaled US$1; since November 
1967, 70 pesetas equal US$1.) Average 
daily wages, according to official sta- 
tistics, rose 71.7 percent--from 142.1 
pesetas in 1963 to 244 pesetas at the 
end of 1967--the equivalent of an annual 
cumulative increase of 14.4 percent. 


This gain was eroded considerably by an 
annual cumulative increase of 8.1 percent 
in the cost of living. 


~~ 











2. Income Distribution. The increase 
in the wage earners' purchasing power 
was accompanied by positive changes in 
income distribution. Income from wages 
and salaries increased from 55.4 percent 
of national income in 1963 to 58.4 per- 
cent in 1967. Significant improvements 
in the living standards of the Spanish 
population were indicated by official 
statistics showing a sizable upswing in 
the consumption of food and durable 
goods. 





3, Employment and Unemployment. About 
1,193,000 new jobs were created in in- 
dustry and services between 1964 and 
1967, 44 percent more than the 830,000 
envisaged by the plan. (Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, March-April 1964, p. 11.) 
Approximately two-thirds of the new 











jobholders moved from rural areas. to 
urban centers; many of them had been 
underemployed farm laborers. The move- 
ment of Spanish workers to other European 
countries was reversed for the first 
time in 1966. The reversal was due in 
part to improved ‘wages.and other working 
conditions in Spain and in part to the 
economic slowdown in France and Germany, 
the two countries with the largest pre- 
vious influx of Spanish workers. This 
trend continued in 1967, when there 
was a net return of 30,000 workers to 
Spain; this return was in contrast with 
an average net annual emigration of 
75,000 workers before 1966. Unemploy- 
ment at the end of 1967 was officially 
estimated at 2 percent, or 250,000 out 
of a labor force of 12.8 million.--U.,S. 
Embassy, Madrid. 





~</NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





BIW 


Government Takes Active Part inTrain- 
ing Managers. On November 3, 1968, the 
Government -established Management Devel - 
opment and Productivity Center began its 
operations. The Center was established 
as an agency of the Industrial Devel- 
opment Board, within the Ministry of 
Industries and Fisheries. The Industrial 
Development Board was created in 1966 
to aid in the expansion of industrial 
production. 

The purpose of the Center isto develop 
able, skilled, and scientifically trained 
professional managers. Financial and 
technical assistance is being provided 
by the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram and the International Labour Office 
(ILO). A team of four ILO experts, a 
project manager, and their national 
counterparts have been appointed. In 
addition, a 24-member Advisory Council 
has been established by the Minister of 
Industries and Fisheries. Council mem- 
bers were selected fromGovernment, man- 








agement, and trade unions to advise and 
assist the Industrial Development Board 
in organizing the Center's activities. 

Initially, the Center will attempt to 
stimulate management thinking in Ceylon 
by a series of lectures and seminars 
directed to management personnel in all 
areas of economic activity. This series 
will be followed by in-depth courses 
designed to provide practical training 
in the application of new management 
techniques. These courses will be open 
to all levels of management and to fore- 
men and trade union leaders. Special 
courses will be offered to particular 
groups such as trade union leaders, 
small-scale entrepreneurs, farmers, and 
cooperative members. 

Specific areas of management training 
to receive priority are financial manage- 
ment, labor-management relations, pro- 
duction and materials, export marketing, 
and sales. The Center's other activities 
will include a management consulting 
service and a management research serv- 
ice in fields such as management educa- 





tion, management and trade union devel- 
opment, and productivity improvement. 
Though most of the services by the 
Center will be onafee basis, some will 
be free or at anominal cost. The latter 
will be available to trade union leaders 
and to small-scale entrepreneurs who 
require assistance in training managers 
and supervisors or in setting up their or- 
ganizations.--Ceylon Government Release, 





Greece 


Daily Minimum Wages _ Increased. In 
August 1968, the Prime Minister announced 
a 15-percent increase in minimum daily 
wages that would take effect in two 
stages: 7 percent on October 1, 1968, 
and 8 percent on May 1, 1969. The in- 
crease will change minimum daily wages 
as follows: 





Old rate New rate 
(In drachmas 1/) 





The wage increase reflects the Gov- 
ernment's concern, the Prime Minister 
said, with the legitimate claims of the 
worker and his quest for social justice, 
The Prime Minister stated that workers 
no longer need to resort to the strikes 
to redress labor grievances if there is 
understanding and goodwill by the worker, 
employer, and the Government. 

The Minister of Coordination, ina 
supplementary statement, indicated that 
the minimum wage increase was in accord 
with the Government's economic guidelines 
and labor productivity gains; further- 
more, the increase would have little 
effect on price stability and constituted 
a significant improvement in real income 
of the worker. 

The Prime Minister also announced the 
establishment of a tripartite advisory 
committee which, “like similar committees 
in the Common Market countries," would 
study labor-social problems and propose 
solutions to the Government. According 
to the Minister of Coordination, the 
Government intends eventually to adjust 
wages and salaries to the levels pre- 
vailing in the Common Market countries. 
Among the problems to be studied by the 
committee are labor mobility, labor 
supply and demand, technical education, 
the reorganization of social insurance, 
and the updating of labor legislation.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Athens. 











Piibicndeesesevoneud 90 103.5 
PONMisceiudesecdens 715 86.25 
Apprentices: 
Under age 19..e.6. 45 shat 
Having 2 years' 
continuous serv- 
ice with the 
same employer... 50 575 
1/ 1 drachma=US$0.033. 
AFRICA 
Angola 
New Minimum Wages Established. On 





September 3, 1968, the Government of the 
Portuguese Province of Angola decreed a 
minimum daily wage for workers in the 
industrial, commercial, and service en- 
terprises of the principal cities and 
adjacent areas, The rates vary by area, 
from 20 to 30escudos (1 escudo=US$0.03), 
as follows: 


Luanda and Cabinda.scccccccccccccsces 30 
Carmona and Sad Salvadoreccccececese 25 
Lobito, Gabela, and Porto Alexandre. 20 
Other district capitals..cccccccccece 20 


The first minimum wage scale, estab- 
lished in 1967, applied only to Luanda. 
The 1968 decree increases the original 
minimum for Luanda by 5 escudos and 


fixes minimum wages in other urban areas 
first time. 


for the The minimum rate 
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applies only to workers 18 years of age 
and older; the new decree limits the nun- 
ber of persons under 18 to be employed 





in any establishment. Another provision 
prohibits employers from reducing present 
wages.--U.S. Embassy, Luanda. 
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China, Republic of 


The Republic of China Suffers From 
"Brain Drain." Large numbers of students 
from the Republic of China (Taiwan) study 
in industrial countries, principally the 
United States. Upon completing their 
professional and technical education, 
the majority remain overseas to work or 
accept overseas jobs after a brief re- 
turn to Taiwan. Although the island 
republic continues to make remarkable 
economic progress, its professional and 
technical jobs are not attractive to 
young professionals trained overseas. 
The principal reason is low pay of jobs 
in Taiwan compared with jobs in the in- 
dustrial countries. This phenomenon 
constitutes Taiwan's "brain drain." 

The exodus of talent handicaps the de- 
velopment of the professional and tech- 
nical labor force needed in Taiwan. The 
loss is most severe ineducation, indus- 
try, and medicine. So devastating is 
the adverse impact of the brain drain 
upon the teaching profession at the col- 
lege level that Professor Li Sen-wen 
states: “At present, the senior members 
of the faculties of the colleges and 
universities inTaiwan are over 60 years 
old. The junior faculty, who average 23 
or 24, are recent graduates who have be- 
come teaching assistants. ... There 
are, in effect, nofaculty members above 
the ages of 23 or 24, and below the age 
of 60 . 22 o“l/ 











1/ “A Serious Look at the Shortage of 





College Teachers," Industry of Free 
China, August 1966, Chinese language 


section, pp. 24-25. 
2/ “Taiwan Worried by a Brain Drain," 
New York Times, July 14, 1968. 





In the manufacturing sector, acritical 
shortage of technicians exists in the 
more sophisticated branches such as 
electronics, chemical fertilizers, and 
machinery--all of which are important 
in Taiwan's international trade. This 
manpower shortage will become increas- 
ingly acute as other developing Asian 
countries become more competitive with 
Taiwan in the world market. 

In medicine, the departure of 200 doc- 
tors in 1968 for foreign countries 
prompted the head of the National Taiwan 
University Hospital, the largest on the 
island, to state that he would have dif- 
ficulty filling his quota of interns. 2/ 

A survey of 866 student visas issued 
by the United States in August and Sep- 
tember 1966, the usual peak season, re- 
veals that 467, or 54 percent of the 
students coming to the United States 
from Taiwan, majored in civil engineer- 
ing and the physical sciences. Accord- 


ing to past experience, 95 percent of 
this group will not return to Taiwan 
after they have completed their pro- 
grams. The few who have returned in 
former years had strong family bonds. 
In Taiwan they are being paid, at best, 
only about one-fifth of what they would 
have received from an equivalent job in 
the United States. 

What causes the"brain drain?" First, 
pay in Taiwan is extremely low as com- 
pared with that for similar occupations 
in other countries. The Government main- 
tains a general policy of keeping the 
salaries of its employees, including 
military personnel and schoolteachers, 
at a low level. Taiwan's economy sus- 
tains a combat-ready military force of 
over 600,000 men and an enormous secu- 
rity police force, Taiwan also has a 
three-level government: Local, provin- 
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cial, and national; the last functions 
on the assumption that it has jurisdic- 
tion over Mainland China. In 1965, mili- 
tary and general administrative expendi- 


tures amounted to 67 percent of the 
total national budget. The resulting 
financial drain has made economic aus- 
terity a necessity. The private sector 
of the economy follows the Government's 
practice of maintaining low salaries, 
partly in an effort to compete with 
other Asian countries inworld commodity 
markets. 

Second, Taiwan's economic development 
has generated technical and professional 
jobs which are highly specialized and 
difficult to fill with locally trained 
personnel and are too low paying to 
attract those trained overseas. The re- 
sult is an apparent paradox--unfilled 
professional and technical jobs along 
with a continued exodus of potential re- 
cruits to fill those jobs. 

Third, a lack of research facilities 
discourages scientists and engineers 
trained overseas from working in Taiwan. 
Existing research institutions in Taiwan 
are devoted primarily to research in the 
humanities. Even those who, for family 
reasons, arewilling to forego the better 
salaries overseas find extremely limited 
opportunities to engage infurther tech- 
nical research and are, therefore, like- 
ly to emigrate. 

Finally, a feeling of rootlessness and 
frustration affects the younger genera- 
tion. Most of the college graduates and 
professionals who have left Taiwan were 
from Mainland families who feel unset- 
tled in Taiwan. Their parents have urged 
them to work abroad for two main rea- 
sons: (1) To be able to send money to 
support their families in Taiwan and 
(2) to establish households overseas to 
receive the remainder of their families. 
In addition, the uncertainty of the 
political situation has frustrated their 
desire for stability and security. 

From 1962 to 1967, 14,300 engineers, 
technicians, teachers, and specialists 
in various fields accepted positions 
overseas which were better paid than any 
they could have obtained in Taiwan. 
Approximately 2,000 students who have 
engineering and science majors study in 
the United States orother foreign coun- 
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tries each year. Many professionals who 
have been tothe United States as visit- 
ing scholars, trainees, or recipients of 
scholarships accept job offers in the 
United States. Some of these grants and 
scholarships require the recipients to 
return totheir jobs in Taiwan upon con- 
pletion of their programs. They are, 
however, eligible to reenter the United 
States on a permanent basis 2 years later, 
Taiwan's technical assistance to other 
countries, although beneficial to Taiwan 
in many respects, does aggravate the | 
brain drain. The technical assistance 
program is sponsored by the Government 
for three main purposes: (1) To eam 
hard currency, (2) to gain expertise and 
practical experience not available in 
Taiwan, and (3) to gain support for re- | 
taining its seat inthe Security Council 
of the United Nations. Technicians and 
scientists have been sent to 40 African | 
States, South Viet-Nam, and Laos. These 
advisors normally return to Taiwan at | 
the termination of their assignments.-- | 
Official Publications and the Press. 








New Zealand 


Management and Labor Examine Labor 
Relations System. A critical appraisal 
of New Zealand's current system cf wage 
determination was made in an October 
1968 seminar sponsored by the New Zealand 
Management Association. A _ small dele- 
gation of trade union officials partici- 
pated. 

The following series of events led to 
the precedent-shattering seminar: 








1. In June 1968, the 
trial Arbitration turned down a union 
application for aGeneral Wage Order in- 
creasing the basic, or minimum, wage by 
7.6 percent. This was the first time 
in 27 years that the Court had_ turned 
down such an application, although it 


had often approved applications only 
after reducing the requested rate of 
increase. General Wage Orders are 4 


blanket amendment to wage clauses in 
existing arbitration awards. Even though 
an order immediately applies only to 
basic wages, practically all wages in 
the economy are soon affected. 


Court of Indus- 
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2. Threatened with general labor un- 
rest or even a general strike as 4 re- 
sult of the denial of the wage demand, 
the Government imposed a 60-day price 
freeze. 


3. To avert acrisis, employers joined 
with the unions and reapplied to the 
Court for the wage increase. 


4, In August 1968, theCourt considered 
the new application; labor and management 
members outvoted the Government member 
(the President) and issued anew General 
Wage Order raising basic wages by 5 per- 
cent. 


of these events, elements 
and labor questioned the 
existing system of control 
over labor relations. The October 
seminar was convened to provide an 
opportunity for professionals in the 
field to examine the premises upon which 
the system is based. For the first 
time, management and labor representa- 
tives discussed issues in the labor re- 


As a result 
in management 
basis for the 


lations field while not engaged ina 
collective bargaining situation. 
In the seminar discussions, sharp 


criticism was directed to the Arbitra- 
tion Court for sustaining the “wage 
drift" in New Zealand by concentrating 
on the adjustment of minimum wages rather 
than the entire range of wage rates. 
They maintained that there was no hope 
of reducing the "wage drift" so long as 
General Wage Order decisions were applied 
to minimum rates only. A union repre- 
sentative questioned the continued use- 
fulness of the New Zealand type of com- 
pulsory arbitration and observed that 
no other industrialized country had 
adopted it. The need for new methods 
of negotiation incorporating produc- 
tivity bargaining as an alternative to 


present wage-fixing procedures was 
recognized. 
Aspects of trade unionism received 


substantial critical comment. The trade 
union movement was criticized for main- 
taining a “depression era" attitude and 
for having too many unions and not enough 
trained union staff. Trade union offi- 
cials were urged to acquire new skills 
to meet new requirements in a changed 


system; if unions are to protect the 
interests of their members in a rapidly 
changing industrial situation and address 
themselves to issues of job security, 
many more trained trade union officials 
will be needed. Most of the participants 
agreed that the existing pattern of many 
small unions (410 are currently regis- 
tered, having a total membership of 
about 310,000) is a serious handicap to 
more effective and responsible trade 
unionism. 

The union representatives charged that 
management only grudgingly accepted the 
right of unions to represent employees; 
that firms generally refused to disclose 
all the financial information which 
might make wage negotiations more real- 
istic; and that too few employers were 
prepared to accept unions as responsi- 
ble and reliable partners in industry. 

A number of speakers deplored the lack 
of contact between trade union leaders 
and management officials. Top officials 
of the Federation of Labor and the Em- 
ployers' Federation had met together 
for the first time when they discussed 
joint action following the decision of 
the Arbitration Court. 

The degree of understanding that each 
side displayed for the problems of the 
other came as awelcome surprise to most 
participants. Although no_ substantive 
decisions were made, the good will dis- 
played by both sides provided a base for 
future meetings of this sort. The most 
serious defect was the underrepresen- 
tation from the trade unions. No more 
than a dozen trade union officials par- 
ticipated although invitations were sent 
to over 100.--U.S. Embassy, Wellington. 





Thailand 


Thailand Reorganizes and Expands Its 
Labor Department. The Department of La- 
bor has recently improved its services 
and expanded its operations in the Prov- 
inces to give increased weight to labor 
and manpower aspects of economic devel- 
opment, The National Economic Develop- 
ment Plan for 1967-71 makes the National 
Economic Development Board primarily re- 
sponsible for manpower planning. (See 
“Manpower Problems and Planning in Thai- 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BANGKOK, NOVEMBER 1968. 
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land,"' Labor Developments Abroad, June 
1967, pp. 9-13.) The Department of Labor 
participates inmanpower planning activ- 
ities and executes many manpower develop- 
ment programs. In the reorganization, 
operations are assigned to regional 
offices; policy formation, planning, and 
research continue to be carried out in 
the national headquarters in Bangkok. 

Tr’ Department of Labor, formerly a 
bureau, was raised to the status of a 
department in the Ministry of Interior 
in October 1965. Since then, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has grown from three to 
five divisions and its staff has approxi- 
mately doubled to about 300 employees. 
Five regional offices were established 
in 1967--at Lampang inthe north, Khonk- 
haen andKorat in thenortheast, Cholburi 
in the southeast, and Songkhla in the 
south. Two others are planned for 1968, 
one at Nakhon Sawan in central Thailand 
and another at Phitsanulok inthe north. 
A separate regional office for the 
Bangkok-Thonburi region may be required 
in the future, as a result of the re- 
allocation of functions of the national 
office. 

The Employment Service Division takes 
job orders, informs employers of poten- 
tial recruits, and-provides placement 
and guidance services. The division is 
being expanded as provided for by the 
new Employment Service law. An adminis- 
trative separation of central and re- 
gional offices has been approved in 
principle. The central office will pro- 
vide staff services and field supervi- 
sion; the regional offices will perform 
operating functions. The law provides 
for provincial Employment Service of- 
fices, in addition to the new regional 
offices. These offices will be independ- 
ent of the regional offices and will 
report directly to the national Employ- 
ment Service office in Bangkok. Plans 
have been completed to operate three 
mobile Employment Service units in re- 
mote rural areas. 

Significant improvements have been 
made in placement and reporting. All 
basic placement forms have been re- 
designed, Thailand's new three-digit 
occupational classification system and 
industrial codes will accelerate and 
improve the reporting of vacancies and 





referrals of applicants. Im addition, 
a comprehensive system of statistical 
reporting of Employment Service activi- 
ties has been installed. 

A temporary Employment Service office 
has been opened in the Sattahip area, 
where military construction has been 
underway. About 5,000 construction work- 
ers, to be laid off by March 1969, will 
be assisted in finding employment else- 
where. Government construction projects 
are expected to absorb many from this 
group of trained manpower. 

The Labor Protection and Labor Rela- 
tions Division administers labor laws, 
investigates working conditions, and 
mediates labor disputes. Most regional 
offices are concerned primarily with 
labor relations and enforcement. There- 
fore, the separation of policy formation 
from operational and enforcement func- 
tions as called for inthe reorganization 


has had a significant impact on this 
division, 
The Occupation Promotion and Skill 


Development Division was created out of 
the former Vocational Training Section 
of the Employment Service Division. 
Current plans call for a Thai Institute 


for Technical Skill Promotion, which 
will be an expansion of the Din Daeng 
Vocational Training Center currently 


operated by the Vocational Development 
Division in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Appli- 
cation has been made for a grant from 
the United Nations to provide expert 
instructors, fellowships for training 
Thai counterparts, and training equip- 
ment. The Institute will upgrade skills, 
retrain skilled workers, train the 
technologically unemployed, and train 
technical instructors. 

The Labor Studies and Statistics Divi- 
sion collects, analyzes, and publishes 
labor statistics. During the past fis- 
cal year, employment, hours, and earn- 
ings surveys have been made in selected 
areas. In cooperation with the Manpower 
Planning Office of the National Economic 
Development Board, the Research Branch 
has conducted a household survey of labor 
force, unemployment, and underemploy- 
ment, in 8 of the 15 northeast Provinces. 

A Labor Training Center, formerly in 
the Labor Protection and Industrial Re- 
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and now in the Labor 


lations Division 
Studies and Statistics Division, is de- 
signed ultimately totrain all labor re- 
lations officers. Currently, its purpose 


is to implement training called for in 
the Nation's second 5-year plan, Manage- 
ment training, although not normally the 
function of a Labor Department, has been 


~~, 


excellent. Attempts to launch worker 
education projects, however, have been 
unsuccessful, The new Constitution of 
1968, which provides for freedom of 
assembly and association, may engender 
greater interest in worker education.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Bangkok, and Officials of 
the Thai Department of Labor. 








AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








Guatemala 


Doctors' Strike Attends Advent of New 
Social Security Program. The doctors 
in the hospital of the Guatemalan Social 








Security Institute (Instituto Guate- 
malteco de Seguridad Social--IGSS) 
started a strike 3 days before a new 


social security programcovering illness 
and maternity leave was scheduled to 
begin operation on October 31, 1968, 
The striking doctors asked for a salary 
increase, a change in the number of 
hourly consultations, pensions, changes 
in eligibility limits above which a 
patient may be attended by a private 
physician, and dismissal of the IGSS 
manager and other members of the IGSS 
executive board, President Mendez, who 
had approved the new plan on August 6, 
suggested that both doctors and IGSS 
management accept arbitration by a board 
consisting of the rector and two former 
rectors of San Carlos University. Ap- 
parently the new plan will go forward, 
but administrative procedures at least 
will depend on the outcome of the arbi- 
tration of the doctors' demands. 

The new program is a_ radical innova- 
tion and provides cash payments and 
services to insured workers for illnesses 
contracted on or off the job and for 
maternity cases, Heretofore, IGSS pro- 
grams have been limited to accident in- 
surance. All medical services will be 
performed at the facilities of the IGSS 
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except in extreme emergency. 
is now limited toworkers in the Depart- 
ment of Guatemala, which includes Guate- 
mala City, but it will gradually be ex- 
tended to workers in other areas. Dr, 
Ricardo Asturias, IGSS manager, is author 
of the new plan, 

The new program will be financed by 
contributions from workers, employers, 
and the Government. In the past, delay 
by the Government in making its contribu- 
tion to social security has been a prob- 
lem. Last year the Guatemalan Government 
owed the IGSS about 40million quetzales 
(Qi=US$1). The new program's financing 
was helped when thePresident authorized 
the transfer of 500,000 quetzales from 
general revenues to the IGSS. 

Although the doctors had sought the 
support of labor unions during prolonged 
negotiations with IGSS management, the 
country's major labor federation, Con- 
federation of Guatemalan Workers (Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores de Guatemala-- 


CONTRAGUA) and the employee union of 
IGSS withheld their support from the 
doctors' strike. While many workers 


approved Dr. Asturias' 
resented the interruption of medical 
services, The strike was supported by 
the Frente Nacional Sindical, a new la- 
bor organization (first publicly an- 
nounced on October 3) which attempts to 
combine unions of democratic, Christian 
Democrat, and Communist orientation.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Guatemala City. 
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INDEX OF 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 
January to December 1968 


[Month of issue and page numbers follow article title] 





Part Il. Subject 


Collective Bargaining 





Canada. Automobile contracts extend Canadian- 
U.S. wage parity. Nov 8. 

Central America. Labor inthe Central American 
Common Market countries. Pt. VI. Labor orga- 


nizations. Mar 1-4. 

Chile. Chilean campesino unionization law. 
Feb 6-9. 

El Salvador. Law onthe right of labor to 
organize. July 30. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Steel negotiates 
education and technological change provi- 
sions. Aug 3-4. 

Ghana. Major aluminum company signs first 


labor contract. Aug 10. 

Italy. Collective bargaining developments of 
1967 analyzed. Jan 14-15. 

Lebanon. Petroleum industry and labor conclude 
agreement. Nov 11-12. - 

Netherlands. Free wage policy adopted. Feb 18. 

United Kingdom. Voluntary reforms in labor 
laws proposed, Aug 6-8. 


Consumer Expenditures 





department to protect 


Canada. New Executive 
consumers. Apr 12. 
Tanzania. Income and expenditures surveyed in 


Dar es Salaam. Sept 12-13. 


Economic Conditions and Policy 





American Republics.Andean Development Corpora- 
tion formed, July 16-17. 


Belgium: 
Employment status of the population, by 
sex, selected years, 1950-66 (TABLE). 
July 22. 


Registered insured unemployed and unfilled 
job vacancies, 1955-67 (TABLE). July 24. 

Registered insured wholly unemployed and 
unemployed in public works, by duration 
of unemployment, age, and sex, June of 
1961-67 (TABLE), July 25. 

Wage and salary workers in manufacturing, 
industry group, selected years, 1950-66 
(TABLE). July 23. 


Brazil. Sugar workers receive land-use rights, 
Oct 19-21. 


Canada. Automobile contracts extend Canadian- 
U.S. wage parity. Nov 8. 

Czechoslovakia. Policy changes occupational 
wage relationships. Feb 19. 

Finland. Agreement on incomes policy given 
statutory status. Sept 6-7. 

France: 


Civilian employment, by class of worker and 
industry, 1959, 1965, and 1966 (TABLE). 
Apr 23. 

Employment status of the population, 1959- 
66 (TABLE). Apr 22. 


Foreign workers placed in employment dur- 


ing the year, by type of worker and 
country of origin, 1957 and 1962-66 
(TABLE). Apr 24. 

The May-June crisis: Its social effects 


and outlook. Oct 1-5. 
Germany, Federal Republic: 
Ruhr coal miners' problems attract national 
attention. Jan 15-16. 
Wage policy suggested by the 
Economic Experts. May 9-11. 
Ghana. Incomes commission established. Sept 11. 
Ivory Coast. Development of handicraft indus- 
tries studies. Mar 14-16. 
Spain. Social effects ofthe first development 
plan reported. Dec 6-7. 
Sweden. Government makes plan to combat unem- 
ployment during winter 1967-68. Jan 15. 


Council of 


Thailand. Thailand reorganizes andexpands its 
Labor Department. Dec 11-14, 

Tunisia. Government encourages emigration. 
Mar 17. 


United Arab Republic. President surveys work- 
ers' gains and goals. July 13. 
United Kingdom: 
Approaching fourth phase of incomes policy 
explained. July 10-12. 
Highlights from the TUC conference, 
3-4. 
Voluntary reforms in 
Aug 6-8. 

Wage payments by results 
policy. Sept 9-10. 
U.S.S.R. Labor and economic 

1967 summarized. Mar 12-13. 


Dec 
labor laws proposed. 
hinder 


incomes 


developments in 
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Economic Conditions and Policy--Continued 





Western Europe. Policies for 
ployment examined. Oct 15-16. 

Zambia. Kaunda steps up participation by Zam- 
bians in economy. Aug 1-2. 


part-time em- 


Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force 





Algeria: 
Preliminary results of 1966 census issued. 
June 22. 
Work program for the unemployed established. 
June 22. 
American Republics. The labor force in se- 
lected Caribbean areas. Sept 16-25. 
Botswana. The labor force. June 14-17. 
Canada. New job vacancy survey launched. Feb 
18. 
Ceylon. Plantations in Ceylon face mass emi- 


gration of Indian Tamils. July 7-8. 
China, Communist. Communist China's labor force 
under the cultural revolution. July 1-6. 
Denmark. Job placement system unified. Sept 6. 
Germany, Federal Republic. Ruhr coal miners' 
problems attract national attention. Jan 15- 
16. 
Ghana. 1967 labor force surveyed. June 22-23. 
Iran, Highlights of the 1966 census. Nov 17. 
Ivory Coast. Development of handicraft indus- 
tries studied. Mar 14-16. 
Libya. Manpower planning 
lished. Nov 13. 


committee estab- 


Morocco, Manpower advisory bodies provided by 
decree. Jan 18-19. 

Philippines. Manpower problems and planning. 
Jan 10-13. 


Southern Rhodesia. African 
blem assessed. Oct 17. 
Spain. Social effects on the first development 

plan reported. Dec 6-7. 
Sweden. Government makes plan to combat unem- 
ployment during winter 1967-68. Jan 15. 
Tunisia. Labor force projected to 1980. Nov 
13-14. 
United Arab Republic. President surveys work- 
ers' gains and goals. July 13. 
United Kingdom. Women's employment 


unemployment pro- 


surveyed, 


Sept 7-9. 

U.S.S.R. Age and length of service of workers. 
June 18-21. 

Western Europe. Policies for part-time em- 
ployed examined. Oct 15-16. 

Yugoslavia. Unionization of increased labor 


force in private sector, May 11-12. 
Zambia. Kaunda steps up participation by Zam- 
bians in economy, Aug 1-2. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 





Belgium. Average weekly hours worked and 
average hourly earnings of wage workers, by 
industry group, October 1964-66 (TABLE). 
July 26. 
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Central America. Labor in the Central American 
Common Market countries. Pt. IV. Labor 


leg- 
islation. Jan 1-7. 

France. Wage and salary workers: Average 
scheduled weekly hours of work in nonagri. 
cultural establishments, by industry, 1954, 
1965, and October 1, 1966 (TABLE). Apr 25, 

Sweden. Employers report on 
in 1967. Nov 9-10. 

United Kingdom. Overtime work analyzed. July 9, 

Western Europe. Policies for part-time 
ployed examined, Oct 15-16. 

Yugoslavia. Five-day workweek inaugurated for 
Government employees. Feb 20, 


hours and wages 


em- 


Industrial Accidents and Injuries 





New Zealand. Royal Commission on Workers' Con- 
pensation. July 15-16. 


International Labor Affairs 





Central America. Central American trade union 
congress, Oct 13-14, 

Congo (Kinshasa). African-American labor center 
educational activities expand. Sept 11. 

Nigeria. African-American labor center educa- 
tional activities expand. Sept 11. 

U.S.S.R. The fourteenth congress of the Soviet 
trade unions. Oct 6-12. 


Labor Administration 





Rumania. Ministry of Labor established. May 11, 
Thailand. Thailand reorganizes and expands 
Labor Department. Dec 11-14. 


United Kingdom. Casual hiring of dockworkers 





ended. Mar 11-12. 
Labor: General 
American Republics. Propose Inter-American 


Dec 1-2. 


developments in 


Convention on Human Rights. 
U.S.S.R. Labor and economic 
1967 summarized. Mar 12-13. 


Labor Laws 


Argentina. The rationalization law of the 
Argentine Government, Aug 13-14. 

Brazil. Sugar workers receive land-use rights. 
Oct 19-21. 

Burundi. Employment of foreigners in the pri- 
vate sector regulated. Jan 18. 

Canada. Foreign governments increasingly stim- 
ulate training opportunities for adults 
in industry. May 7-9. 

Central America. Labor in the Central American 
Common Market countries: Pt. IV. Labor leg- 


islation. Jan 1-7. 
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Chile. Chilean unionization law. 
Feb 6-9. 


Denmark. Job placement system unified. Sept 6. 


campesino 


France. Compulsory profit sharing decreed for 
large firms. Mar 5-8. 
Germany, Federal Republic. Extension of co- 


determination demanded by labor. Nov 8-9. 

Kenya. Entry permits for employment required 
of noncitizens. Jan 18. 

Morocco. Manpower advisory bodies provided by 
decree. Jan 18-19. 

Rumania. Ministry of Labor established. May 11. 


Spain. Strikes outlawed again. Apr 15. 
Western Europe. Foreign governments increas- 
ingly stimulate training opportunities for 


adults in industry. May 7-9. 
United Kingdom: 
Approaching fourth phase of incomes policy 
explained. July 10-12. 


Casual hiring of dockworkers ended. Mar 
11-12. 

Voluntary reforms in labor laws proposed. 
Aug 6-8. 


Labor-Management Relations 





Germany, Federal Republic, Extension of coe 
determination demanded by labor. Nov 8-9. 

Kenya. Industrial court established. Nov 12- 
13. 

New Zealand. Management and labor examine labor 
relations system, Dec 10-11. 

Nigeria. Joint industrial council for local 
government employees formed. Sept 11-12. 


Tanzania. Industrial court established. Nov 
12-13. 

Uganda. Industrial court established. Nov 12- 
13. 


United Kingdom. Casual hiring 
ended. Mar 11-12. 


of dockworkers 


Labor Mobility 





American Republics. Migration of university 


graduates from Europe to. Latin America. 
June 5-9. 

Botswana... Visitors required to have work per- 
mits for employment. July 14. 

Burundi. Employment of foreigners in the pri- 
vate sector regulated. Jan 18. 

Ceylon, Plantations in Ceylon face mass emi- 
gration of Indian Tamils. July 7-8. 

China, Republic of. The Republic of China suf- 
fers brain drain. Dec 9-10. 

European Economic Community: 

Free movement of labor accomplished. Dec 


3. 

Social fund disbursements 
1967. Apr 12-13. 
France. Foreign workers placed in employment 
during the year, by type of worker and coun- 
try of origin, 1957 and 1962-66 (TABLE). Apr 

24. 


for training in 


Germany, East. 
Jan 17. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Job preference 
sought for Italian migrants in West Germany. 
Jan 14. 

Hungary. Employment agreements reached. Jan 17. 
India. Plantations in Ceylon face mass emigra- 
tion of Indian Tamils. July 7-8. 
Italy. Job preference sought for Italian mi- 

grants in West Germany. Jan 14. 
Kenya. Entry permits for employment required 


Employment agreements reached. 


of noncitizens. Jan 18. 

Malawi. Migrant worker agreement signed. 
Jan 17-18. 

Mozambique. Mozambicans employed in South 


African mines. Feb 20. 
South Africa: 
Migrant worker agreement signed. Jan 17-18. 


Mozambicans employed in South African 
mines. Feb 20. 
Tunisia. Government encourages emigration. 
Mar 17. 


United Kingdom. The "brain drain" and possible 
remedies analyzed. Mar 8-11. 

Western Europe. Migration of university grad- 
uates from Europe toLatin America. June 5-9. 


Labor Productivity 





Argentina. The rationalization law of the 
Argentine Government. Aug 13-14. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Steel negotiates 
education and technological change provi- 
sions. Aug 3-4, 

Ghana. Management Development and 


tivity Institute established. Mar 14, 


Produc- 


Minimum Wages 





Angola. New minimumwages established. Dec 8-9, 

Mexico. New minimum wages set for 1968-69, 
June 24-26, 

Tunisia. Government improves agricultural con- 
ditions. July 14. 


Prices 


Belgium: 
Consumer price index, 
(TABLE). July 27. 
Retail price index, 1954-67 (TABLE). July 
27. 
France. 
dexes for modest-income 
(TABLE). Apr 28. 
International: 
Consumer price trends in 14 industrially 
advanced countries, 1958-67. Aug 15-28. 
Trends in average hourly and real earnings 
of wage workers in manufacturing, 10 
countries, 1958-66. Feb 10-17. 
U.S. Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad (excluding quarters). Jan 
21-22; Apr 29-30; July 28-29; Oct 22-30. 


1961 to April 1968 


National and Paris consumer price in- 
families, 1965-67 
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Prices --Continued 





U.S. Department of State living quarters 
allowances. Feb 25-26; May 15-22; Aug 29; 
Nov 21-22. 


Real Wages 


International. Trends in average hourly and 
real earnings of wage workers in manufac- 
turing, 10 countries, 1958-66. Feb 10-17. 

Liberia. Coverage broadened under amended aus- 
terity tax. July 14. 


Recruitment 


Germany, Federal Republic. Workers 
by special benefits. Nov 10-11. 
United Kingdom. Casual hiring of dockworkers 

ended. Mar 11-12. 


recruited 


Settlement of Disputes 





Nigeria. New decree on labor 
ment issued. Aug 12. 


dispute settle- 


Social Security 





American-Republics. Supplementary benefits in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. June 1-4. 
Central America. Labor in the Central American 


Common Market countries: Pt. V. Social se- 
curity programs, Feb 1-5. 
East Asia and the Pacific. Employee benefits 


and social insurance in southern and eastern 
Asia. Sept 1-5. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Changes 
insurance legislation. Apr 13-15. 

Guatemala. Doctors' strike attends advent of 
new social security program. Dec 14. 

Near East and South Asia. Employee benefits 
and social insurance in southern and eastern 
Asia. Sept 1-5. 


in social 


Panama. Social security benefits. June 4. 
Uganda. Social security system established. 
June 23-24. 


United Kingdom. Public expenditure for social 
security is reduced. July 9-10. 


Supplemental Benefits 





American Republics. 
Latin America and 
May 1-6; June 1-4. 

East Asia and the Pacific. Employee benefits 
and social insurance in southern and eastern 
Asia. Sept 1-5. 

France. Compulsory profit sharing decreed for 
large firms. Mar 5-8. 


Supplementary benefits in 
the Caribbean. Apr 1-5; 
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Germany, Federal Republic. Workers 


recruited 
by special benefits. Nov 10-11. 
Liberia. Income levels for 1967 surveyed, 
Aug 11. 
Near East and South Asia. Employee benefits 


and social insurance in 
Asia. Sept 1-5. 


southern and eastern 


Trade Unions 


American Republics. 
July 17-18. 
Central America: 
Central American trade union congress. Oct 
13-14, 
Labor in the Central American Common Market 
Countries: Pt. VI. Labor organizations, 
Mar 1-4, 
El Salvador. Law on the 
organize. July 30. 
France. The May-June crisis: 
fects and outlook. Oct, 1-5. 
Germany, Federal Republic: 
Trade union membership development 
Aug 4-5. 
Union members may not belong tothe neo-Nazi 
party. May 9. 


May Day celebrations, 


rights of labor to 


Its social ef- 


lags. 


Israel. Labor parties merge in Israel. Aug 
9-10. 
Japan: 
Japanese union membership continues to 


climb in 1967. June 10-13. 
Union wage research center to be terminated, 
July 15. 
United Kingdom. Highlights 
ference. Dec 3-4, 
U.S.S.R. The fourteenth congress of the Soviet 
trade unions, Oct 6-12. 
West Africa. Trade union education conference 
held. Nov 13. 


from the TUC con- 


Yugoslavia. Unionization of increased labor 
force in private sector. May 11-12. 
Zambia. Compulsory checkoff improves union 


finances. June 24, 


Training and Education 





Bot swana: 

New agricultural school opened. Feb 20-21. 
Shortages limit secondary school education. 
Mar 13-14. 

Canada. Foreign governments increasingly stim- 
ulate training opportunities for adults in 
industry. May 7-9. 

Ceylon. Government takes active part in train- 
ing managers. Dec 7-8, 

Chile. Education reform. Sept 14-15. 

Congo (Kinshasa). African-American labor cen- 
ter educational activities expand. Sept 11. 
European Economic Community. Social fund dis- 
bursements for training in 1967. Apr 12-13. 
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Germany, Federal Republic: 
Ruhr coal miners' problems attract national 
attention. Jan 15-16. 
Steel negotiates education and technological 
change provisions. Aug 3-4. 
Ghana. Management Development and Productivity 
Institute established. Mar 14. 
Kenya. Norwegian technicians guide Kenya con- 
struction industry. Mar 5. 
Libya. Manpower planning 
lished. Nov 13., 
Nigeria. African-American labor center educa- 
tional activities expand. Sept 11. 
Norway. Norwegian technicians guide Kenya con- 
struction industry. Mar 5. 


committee estab- 


Philippines. Manpower problems and planning. 
Jan 10-13. 

Poland. Compulsory vocational training of un- 
employed youth. Jan 8-9. 

Tunisia. Hotel employees receive training. 
Jan 19. 


United Kingdom. Progress of industrial train- 
ing assessed. Dec 4-6, 

West Africa. Trade union education conference 
held. Nov 13. 

Western Europe. Foreign governments increas- 
ingly stimulate training opportunities for 
adults in industry. May 7-9. 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefits 





American Republics. Supplementary benefits in 
Latin. America and the Caribbean. May 1-6. 

Japan. Unemployment insurance system reviewed, 
Oct. 17-19. ' 

Singapore. Unemployment compensation 
established in Singapore. May 12. 


scheme 


Vacations, Holidays, and Leave 





American Republics. Supplementary benefits in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. June 1-4, 
Australia. Annual leave practices in manufac- 

turing surveyed. Feb 21-22. 
Central America. Labor in the Central American 


Common Market countries: Pt. IV. Labor 
legislation. Jan 1-7. 

Rumania. Minimum annual vacation increased. 
Jan 17. 

U.S.S.R. Minimum annual vacation defined, 
Apr 15-16, 


Wages and Earnings 





Angola. New minimum wages established. Dec 8-9, 

Belgium, Average weekly hours worked and 
average hourly earnings of wage workers, by 
industry group, October 1964-66 (TABLE). 
July 26. 


Central America. Labor in the Central American 


Common Market countries: Pt. IV. Labor 
legislation. Jan 1-7. 

China, Communist. Communist China's labor 
force under the cultural revolution. July 1-6. 

Congo (Kinshasa). Private sector receives 
wage increase. June 22. 

Czechoslovakia. Policy changes occupational 
wage relationships. Feb 19. 

Finland. Agreement on incomes policy given 
statutory status. Sept 6-7. 

France: 


The May-June crisis: Its social effects 
and outlook, Oct 1-5. 

Wage workers: Average hourly earnings in 
nonagricultural establishments, by in- 
dustry, September 1964 (TABLE). Apr 27. 

Wage workers, Paris area: Average hourly 
wage rates in nonagricultural establish- 
ments, by industry, sex, and skill level, 
July 1, 1966 (TABLE). Apr 26. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Wage 
gested by the Council of Economic 
May 9-11. 

Ghana: 

Incomes commission established. Sept 11. 

Pay increases announced, Aug 10-11. 

Greece. Daily minimum wages increased. Dec 8, 

International. Trends in average hourly and 
real earnings of wage workers in manufac- 
turing, 10 countries, 1958-66. Feb 10-17. 

Japan: 

Union wage research center to be terminated, 
July 15. 

Worker household incomes continue to rise, 
Sept 13. 

Liberia. Income 
Aug 11. 

Malaysia. Wages of rubber workers maintained 
by court decision. Sept 13-14. 

New Zealand. Management and labor examine labor 
relations system. Dec 10-11, 

Netherlands, Free wage policy adopted. Feb 18. 

Peru. Sol devaluation forces general wage 
raise. Jan 20. 

Spain. Social effects of the first development 
plan reported. Dec 6-7, 

Sweden. Employers report on 
in 1967. Nov 9-10. 

Tunisia. Salaries at the University 
raised. Aug 12. 

United Kingdom: 

Approaching fourth phase of incomes policy 
explained. July 10-12. 

Wage payments by results hinder 
policy. Sept 9-10, 


policy sug- 
Experts, 


levels for 1967 surveyed. 


hours and wages 


of Tunis 


incomes 


Women Workers 





Albania. 
6-ll. 


Emancipation of women workers. Apr 
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Women Workers--Continued 








United Kingdom. Women's employment surveyed. 
Sept 7-9. 
Work Stoppages 
France. The May-June crisis: Its social ef- 


fects and outlook. Oct 1-5. 
Guatemala. Doctors' strike attends advent of 
new social security program. Dec 14. 
International. Work stoppages in industrially 
advanced countries, 1955-67. Sept 26-29. 


Working Conditions 





American Republics. Proposed Inter-American 
Convention on Human Rights. Dec 1-2, 

China, Communist. Communist China's labor 
force under the cultural revolution. July 1-6, 

Tunisia. Government improves agricultural con. 
ditions. July 14. 


Young Workers 





Poland. Compulsory vocational training of un- 
employed youth. Jan 8-9, 


Part Il. Country 





Spain. Strikes outlawed again. Apr 15. 
Western Europe and Canada 

Regional. Apr 12-13; M@y 7-9; June 5-9; Oct 
15-16; Dec 3. 

Canada. Feb 10-17, 18; Apr 12; May 7-9; Aug 
15-28; Sept 26-29; Nov 8. 

Austria, Aug 15-28. 

Belgium. Feb 10-17; July 19-27; Aug 15-28; 
Sept 26-29. 

Denmark, Aug 15-28; Sept 6, 26-29. 

Finland. Sept 6-7. 

France. Feb 10-17; Mar 5-8; Apr 20-28; Aug L5- 


28; Sept 26-29; Oct 1-5. 

Germany, Federal Republic. Jan 14, 15-16; Feb 
10-17; Apr 13-15; May 9, 9-11; Aug 3-4, 4-6, 
15-28; Sept 26-29; Nov 8-9, 10-ll. 

Italy. Jan 14-15; Feb 10-17; Aug 15-28; Sept 
26-29. 

Netherlands. Feb 10-17, 18-19; Aug 15-28; Sept 
26-29. 

Norway. Mar 5; Aug 15-28. 

Spain. Apr 15; Dec 6-7. 

Sweden; Jan15; Feb 10-17; Aug 15-28; Sept 26- 
29; Nov 9-10. 

Switzerland. Aug 15-28; Sept 26-29. 

United Kingdom. Feb 10-17; Mar 8-ll, 11-12, 
July 9, 9-10, 10-12; Aug 6-8, 15-28; Sept 7- 
9, 9-10, 26-29; Dec 3-4, 4-6. 


U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 





Albania. Apr 6-11. 

Czechoslovakia, Feb 19. 

Germany, East. Jan 17. 

Hungary. Jan 17. 

Poland. Jan 8-9, 

Rumania, Jan 17; May ll. 

U.S.S.R. Mar 12-13; Apr 15-16; June 18-21; 
Oct 6-12. 

Yugoslavia, Feb 20; May 11-12. 
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Near East and South Asia 





Regional. 
Ceylon. 
Greece. 
Lebanon. 
India. 


Sept 1-5. 
July 7-8; Dec 7-8. 
Dec 8. 
Nov 11-12. 
July 7-8. 
Iran. Nov 1-7. 
Israel. Aug 8-10. 


United Arab Republic. July 13. 


Africa 


June 22. 
Dec 8-9, 
Feb 20-21; 


Algeria. 
Angola. 
Botswana, 
July 14. 
Burundi, Jan 18, 
Congo (Kinshasa). 
Gambia. Nov 13. 
Ghana. Mar 14; June 
Sept 11; Nov 13. 
Ivory Coast. Mar 14-16, 
Kenya. Jan 18; Mar 5; Nov 12-13. 
Liberia. July 14; Aug 11; Nov 13. 
Libya. Nov 13. 
Malawi. Jan 17-18. 
Morocco, Jan 18-19, 
Mozambique. Feb 20. 
Nigeria. Aug 12; Sept 
13. 
Sierra Leone. Nov 13. 
South Africa. Jan 17-18; Feb 20. 
Southern Rhodesia. Oct 17. 


Mar 13-14; June 14-17; 


June 22; Sept 1l. 


22-23; Aug 10, 10-11; 


11; Sept 11-12; Nov 


Tanzania. Sept 12-13; Nov 12-13. 

Tunisia, Jan 19; Mar 17; July 14; Aug 12; Nov 
13-14. 

Uganda. June 23-24; Nov 12-13. 


Zambia. June 24; Aug 1-2. 











Region: 
Austra 
China, 
China, 
Japan. 
28; 
Malays 
New Ze 
Philir 
Singaf 
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Jul 
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4-17; 
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East Asia and the Pacific 





Sept 1-5. 

Feb 21-22; Sept 26-29. 

China, Communist. July 1-6. 

China, Republic of. Dec 9-10. 

Japan. Feb 10-17; June 10-13; July 15; Aug 15- 
28; Sept 13, 26-29; Oct 17-19. 

Malaysia. Sept 13-14. 

New Zealand, July 15-16; Sept 26-29; Dec 10-11. 

Philippines. Jan 10-13. 

Singapore. May 12. 

Thailand. Dec 11-14. 


Regional. 
Australia. 


American Republics 





Regional. Apr 1-5; May 1-6; June 1-4, 5-9; 


July 16-17, 17-18; Sept 16-25; Dec 1-2. 


Caribbean. Apr 1-5; May 1-6; June 1-4; Sept 
16-25. 

Central America. Jan 1-7; Feb 1-5; Mar 1-4; 
Oct 13-14. 

Argentina. Aug 13-14. 

Brazil. Oct 19-20, 

Chile. Feb 6-9; Sept 14-15. 


Costa Rica. Jan 1-7; Feb 1-5; Mar 1-4; Oct 13- 
14. 

El Salvador. Jan 1-7; Feb 1-5; 
30; Oct 13-14. 

Guatemala. Jan 1-7; Feb 1-5; Mar 1-4; Oct 13- 
14, 20-21; Dec 14, 

Honduras. Janl-7; Feb 1-5; Mar1-4; Oct 13-14, 

Mexico, June 24-26. 

Nicaragua. Jan 1-7; 
14. 

Panama. 

Peru. 


Mar 1-4; July 


Feb 1-5; Mar 1-4; Oct 13- 


Oct 13-14. 
Jan 20. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga, 30309; 219S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 
Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
328 Australia (1967) ccccccccccccccce 0045S 304 Lebanon (1966) .ccccccccecccces $0250 
241 Austria (1963) ecccccccccccccccces 240 297 Libya (1966) .cccccecccccccecce 230 
218 Bolivia (1962) ccccccccccccccccce 230 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 255 
337 Botswana (1968) .ccccccccccccccce 240 240 Mexico (1963) cccccoccceccsoces 045 
309 Brazil (1967) cccccccccccccccccce 045 282 Morocco (1964) .cccccocccccceece 245 
264 Burma (1964) .cccccccccccccccccce 240 258 New Guinea (1964). cccccccceccce 250 
227 =Caylon (1962) ccccccccccccccccoes 235 321 New Zealand (1967) .ccccccceces -60 
217 Colombia (1962) ccccccccccccccecce 235 265 Nicaragua (1964). ccccccccccces 250 
220 Costa Rica (1962) cccccccccccccce 230 271 4 Pakéeten (1966) .ccccececesoses 045 
242 Ecuador (1963) ccccccccccccccccce 035 253 Philippines (1963) .ccccccescee 250 
280 El Salvador (1964) .cccccccccccece 230 269 Saudi Arabia (1964) .cccccccece 235 
298 Ethiopia (1966) .ccccccccccccccce 40 289 Spain (1965) cccccccccccccccces 250 
$25 Greece (1968) .cccccccccesceseocs 270 285 Sweden (1964) .ccccccecccccccecs 240 
223 Guatemala (1962) .cccccccceccccce 225 S68 Taben C1966) cocccesvcsceoccecs 245 
324 Guyana (1967) cccccccccccccccscce 235 267 Thailand (1964) .cccccccescccce 40 
244 Haiti (1963) ..rccccccccccccccccce 40 319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967).... «40 
189 Honduras (1461) cccccccccccesoccs 230 294 Tunisia (1965) .ccccccccccccece 40 
303 India (1964) .cccccccccccccccccce 250 239 Turkey (1963) ccccccccccccccces 045 
276 Lran (1964) .cccccccccccccccccece 240 275 United Arab Republic (1964)... 250 
221 Iraq (1962) cccccccccccccccccccce 230 ZIO UBER. CIS ccccccceceesses 50 
315 Israel (1967) .ccccccccccccccccce 260 212 Venezuela (1961) cccccccccccecs 230 
320 Jamaica (1967) -ccccccccccccccces 240 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968) .cccecces 250 
322 Jordan (1967) eccccccecccecececece 245 250 Yugoslavia (1963) cccccecccccce «40 


290 Laos (1965) cccccccccccccccccccce 240 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1963) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM, (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (:967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
LABOR IN PERU. (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office 
of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

LABOR IN-SERIES 


BLS Report No.: BLS Report No,.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,.: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Developing Countries. (1966) 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries, (1964) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 
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